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Lhe public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in every situation, 
becomes the friend of man. 
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From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


THE STAGE. 

The faet of « sufficient subscription having been taken in a short 
time, for the erection of a Theatre in this city, has been announced 
jn the journals of the day, with “great satisfaction.”—In this gra- 
tification, there is alarge number of our citizens of the different re- 
ligious persuasions, who can never participate,because they believe 
that the stage has always been, and must always continue to be, 
hostile to the great interests of morals and religion. Such being 
the convictions they entertain in relation tothe drama, it becomes 


their duty to enter their solemn provestT against it, lest asilent ac 


quiescence might be construed into an abandonment of that testimo. 
py against theatrical representations, which has been borne by many 
of the wise and goad in all ages of the world since their commence. 
ment, both heathens as well as christians. And although their 
continuance may be expected whilst the state of society remains ae 
itis, yet some good may possibly arise to individuals by earnestly 
suliciting their attention to the subject, and by laying before them 
such facts and authorities as may appear to the writer relevant and 
proper. 
]. Of the Ancient Stage. 


It had its birth at Athens, but soon after in consequence of their 
immoral and mischievous fendency, both tragedy and comedy were 
abolished by public authority. The Romans permitted this and 
other public shows to a certain extent, yetso cautious were that 
wise people of suffering them to be frequent, that they did not per. 
mit any public theatre, when occasionally erected,to continue obove 
acertain number of days. Even that erected by M. Scaurus,which 
is said to have cost so immense 2 sum as a million sterling, was 
speedily taken down. Pompey was the first to get a theatre continu- 
td.—The opinion of Seneca on the subject is well known. 

Eschylos is called the father of tragedy. He abounds with 
martial ideas and descriptions, and is particularly distinguished by 
his love of the marvelous and improbable. : 

Aristophanes by the introduction of Socrates on the stage, excit- 
ed the hatred of the people against him, which ultimately led te 
his banishment; they being more willing, as William Penn ob- 
terves, to part with Socrates in earnest than Socrates in jest. 

Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Alcibiades, and Luripides were alag 
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made the subject of his ev wed sauco oy name. His comedies 
Would appearto bave been writen eaclusively for the “meb, and 
would not bave beeu tolerated im any other than a iarbulent hice. 
tisus republic. 


whe Apostle Paul ia his kpistle to the Ephesians, itis believed. 


- 


hy savage, When adverting to “filthiness, foolish talking & Jexting » 


is oed toprobibit ihe plays tien muse. Etis alee te bY 
son critice, that the Greek word translated reveiling.” 
t,o acne ching. Montague, iv iis Refics tens ep thee e - { 
fon owueaticpobiccs, obsorves,— The cose: Grom | a8 
3 ced wih tae luxury of ( ¢, HU ee peciés of 
e2 await lente eeéat, “as a f + Oy ne ee aeaeT 
} é ia ; . 4 . 
is Pin Qw Vlas s, aud ihe cifierent pert ms? 2h: OAer 


the generat termof players, i be profession arc 
anc proper only for saves; ard if once a Ruma Appeared 
ov the stage, le immediately f rfeited his rghtofiver 2. and every 
other privilege ofairceman., Phe generous Sparied, -oomed up in 
a state where public virive still continued to be the ebject of public 
applause. cou'd not behold the redicvieus assidv''y of the Choragi, 
or magistrates whe presided | tbe public shows, an@ the imimense 
sums they lavished inthe dec. rations of a new tragedy, wiiliou! 
hudignation.”” 


Santaious, 


It Of the Modern Stage. 


Tie extraordinary genius of Shakespeare has pisced him et the 
heed of the writers torth: modern stege, ang so longes the steze 
coutinues to be supported, he will copjnue a favorite. —But isu by 
any meaus certain, thattaking tiem as we find them. snd as they 
are vow enscted.the works of chis great pocicon the whole, sabserve 
the cause oj virtue? The following remarkson his writings are 
from che pen ef Dr. Jobneor:—--His first defeci is that to which 
wey be imputed musi of the eviiin books oiin men. Ele sacrifices 
Virtue (© convenience. and is so much aore careful to please than 
tu iusiruci. chat be seems to write withou! sry mer | purpose, Krom 
bis writings indeed a system of social duty, mny be se ected: for 
he that thinks reason: bly must think morally; but his precepts avd 
axiets drop coeually from bim; he makes vo just distribution of 
g der evil, per is aiways careful toshow in the virtucus. a disap 
prebation of the wicked; he carries kis persons inc ifferently through 
rignt ard wrong, and at the close dismisses them witheut further 
cove, and lenves their exemples to operate by chance. This fault, 
the barbarity of bis age cannotextenuate; for it 1s always a wrilels 
culty to make the world better: and yustice is a virtue. independent 
oo time end place.”—A quibble is te Shakespeare what luminous 


vapours tie to the travellers he follows it at afl adventures; It 8) 


suie to lead bim cut of his way, and sure to engulph kim 1b pe 
0% 


a. ’ *? Pa , N ; we ‘ 2h ot: 
niire.”” [ Pref. te Shak.) Otway and ¢ orgreve may perbaps 


rankect next tg Sbukespeare, Venice -P) eceryed, a Liagedye Ly 
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os Otway, whose life he is writing. | which still continues,” says Dr. 
m J. “to be one of the favorites of the public, notwithstanding the 
gx want of morality in the original design, and the despicable scenes 


of vile comedy with which he has diversified his tragic action.” In 
his life of Corgreve, the author of the Morning Bride, he holds this 










a language: “Itts acknowledged with wuiversal conviction, that the 
cia perusal of his works will make no man better; and that their alti- 
a. mate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance with vice, and to re 
*: lax those obligations by which life ought to be regulated.” “How 
sd odious ought those writers te be,” says lord Kaimes, in his Ele- 
aoe | ments of Criticism, “who thus spread infection through their native 
1" gountry: employing the talents which they have received from their 
—e Maker, most trercherously against himself, by endavoring to cor- 
a yuptand disfigure his creatures. If the comedies of Congreve did 
o notrack him with remorse in his lest mements, he mast have been 
‘Y lost to all sense of virtue,” ‘hese sre someof the great popular 
a writers forthe English stage, of whom Voltaire saye, “their lan. 
o- guage is the language of debauch, not polightness,’’—Addison haii 
a occasion when adverting to one of the papular plays of his day te 
ae make these remarks:—**To speak plainly of this whole work, ! 
think nothing than being lost to a sense of innocence and virtue, can 

make any one see this comedy without observing more frequent cc- 
| easion to move sorrow and indignation, than mirth and laughter.” 
‘he [Spec. no. 65} To how many plays of the present day will these 
re | observations apply! “The modern tragedy excels that of Greece 
by | and Rome in the intricacy and disposition of the fables; but what a 
“| christian writer would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely short of 
ve itin the moral part of the performance. [Spec. no. 39.] If those 
re Who had lived in gospel times, had availed themselves of their inee 
ich timable privileges, would this have been the case 
ae “All truth is from the sempiternal source 
we Of divine light. But Egypt, Greece and Rome: 
foe Drew from the stream below.” 
ud Sir Kichard Steele thus characterizes the plays and operas of 
of | the period in which he lived, and the principle objection he makes 
ap: to the drama, might be advanced at present, in their full force: 
igh ‘Indeed there are monsterous things done in both, that if one 
her | had not been an eye witness of them, one could not believe that 
lt, | such matters bad really been exhibited. There is very little which 
ors concerns human life, cr as a picture of nature that is regarded by 
prit the greater part of the company. ‘The understanding is dismissed 
gus from our entertainments, our mirth 18 the laughter of fools, and our 
is admiration the wonder of ideots; else such improbable, monsteroys 
the § anil incoherant dreams, could vot go off as they do, not only with- 
be. out the utmost scorn and contempt, buteven with the loudest ap: 
thy. plause and apprebation.”— (Spec. no. 22.] The present poet lau. “ee 
se eat Britain, Robergeouthey, describes the modern King. 
ie = oma an 
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lish sizge in these terms—- *Sroud farce [is substituted] for Re. 
nuine comedy; jests are made inteliigtble by grimace, or by chat 
surt of mechanical wit whieh can be seen;comedy is made up of 
trick, vod tragedy of processions, pageants, battles and explo. 
sions.”’———f tusprieila’s letters. . 

W ho cen tora moment believe, that he thatis aspectater of ex. 
hibitions iike these, is properly empl yed in ‘he improvement of 
his prectoas time? How does such an one ceserve the self denial 
| ana general devotion of duiy, enjoined by the precepts of the gos. 
pel? «Where. to use the language of Wilberforce, the secied 
name of Gi d isofien profaned! where sevtiments are often heard 
with delight, and motions : nd gestures cften applauced, vbich 
would uot be tolerated in private company, but which may fir ex. 
ceed the uimest licence allewed in the social circles withe:: ©: all 
transgressing the bonuds of theatrical decorum! where, wiice mo. 
ral principles are inculcated, they are not such asa chrisiian ouzht 
to cherish in his bosem, but suchas ii must be his daily endeavor 
{oe extirpate ; not those Which sceipture warrants, but these which 
ii condemus, as false and spurious, being founded in pride and am. 
Lition, and tie over valuation of bumanfaveur! where surely, if a 
Christian should trust himseit stall, it weuid be requisite fer Lim 
to prepare bimself with a double portion of wotclifulness and sert. 
cusness of mind, instead of lecOng itas the place in’ v hich he 
me) throw off his guard, an aubend without denger.” 

The Justvess of this remark, and the general'tendency of Cheatri- 
‘cul amusements, are atiested by the same well-irstructed master in 
the science +f bumen life. to whom we had before occasion to refer. 
[Dr Adam Smith.] By bim they are recommended as tse must effi- 
cecious expedient for relaxing, among any people, that “preciveness 
ard austerity of morels,” to use bis own phirze, which vrder the 
nome cf holiness, it is tee business of scripture to ir cule: @ end in- 
force. ‘Phe experiment was tried, aud tried succes:fulls, ina city 
upen the contnent, (Gereva,) in which itwas wished to corrupt 
the simple morality of purer times.””"—«It is worthy of remark, 
{ continues the same author] that the play-houses have anuliiplied 
extremely in Paris since the revolution; and that last winter there 
were tweniy open every night, and all crowded. It should not 
Le left unebserved, and it is seriously submitied to the considera- 
ion of those who regard the stage as « school of morals, that ‘he 
pieces which were best composed, best acted, and most warmly aid 
generally epplauded, were such as abounded in touches of delicate 
rcustbility. ‘Phe people of Paris have never been imagined to be 
daote susceptible then the generality of mankind, of these emotiens, 
tud this ds not the particular peried when the Perisians have beet 
commonly coveeived under their influence’ (View.&c. p. 200.)— 
'Gomings Paverns ond Plays.” says Sir Matibew > ale, cas they 
ere perbiciogs, end corepl veuth: su if they bed no ether fault, 
fwex are justly tobe ceclued ia respect of their execssive expense 
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of time and Dabituating wen to idleness and valu thoughts, and dis- 
turbiig passions and sympiums wien they are past, as well as 
while they were used.” 

Hii. Sut we shall be told that recreation is indigpensably ne 
cessary to man, and that whatever may have been the abuses of tie 
stage, it is susceptible of such regulation as to become a school of 
virtue. The end of recreation,” says the celebeated Dr. Wither- 
3)oon, “is torefresh and invigurate the mind. Therefore, when, 
in ad of rest, which is properly cailed reiaxation of mind, recrea- 
tivos are used, their excellence consists in their being ast only a 
picasant, but am easy exercise of the intelleciual powers. Whatev- 
eo is difficult, and either requires or causes a stroag application of 
mind, is coutracy to theiriotention. Now itis plain that dramaiic 
cepreseuations Ox the attention se very deeply and interest tae af- 
fections .o very strongly, thatina little time, they fitigae the mind 
‘hemselves, and hawever eagerly they are desired and folio ved, 
there are uany serious and asefal sccapations, in which mea will 
contiaue vosger without exhausting the spleits, than in atteading 
the theaire.”? As itrespects the pro‘abiltry or even possibility, | 
of witaessiug viat is so frequently termed awell regulated stage, ] 
it must 2ppear tothe serious eaquirer asalimost out of the ques- 
thon ) 

Pliys fave oeon weittea aml may be weittea aguin, perfectly un.j 
exceotionable as to aeniiment aad moral tendency. But tf public} 
exhibitions were contiued to saci as iuese, the theatre would soon 
be deserted by a large proporiton of these who vow frequent ity 
Several distinguished tadividaals have endeavored to supplant bad 
ploys by writing good ones, as Gregory Nazienzes, inthe early 
times ef the church, and more recentiy Buchanan. and Hannah 
Moore, all persons of acknowledged taleats aud piety. The fat 
of their works proves, says Dr. W. that they jadged wrong in aty 
tempting to refuria the stage, and that the great majority of chris} 
tians acted more wisely whe were for laying it wholly aside. —# 
Experience is of all others the surest tesiof the tendeacy of any 
practice. i 

It is still] more to be depended on than the most plausible ang 
apparently conclusive reasoning. Vhe authority of Dryden is some 
times advanced in favor of the stage, but with all due deferenc a 
his would appear to be authority by no means conclusive. Hume) 
who will not be accused of fastidiousness or superstition on thie 
Point, specks thus of Dryden and his cotemporaries -—** Most ( 
the celebrated writers of this age, (that of Charles Li.) remain mor 
uments of genius, perveried by indecency, and bad laste 5 and nog 
more than Dryden, both by reason oi the greatness of his talent 
and the gross abuse which he made cf them. His plays, exceptiry§ 
a few scenes. are ulterly disfigured by vice or folly, or both.”( His b 
of Eng. vol. VIL 281.) Indeed In some of his plays, the indelicaely 
Trea so gross, thateven in thosetimes; they svere prohibited, | 
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Noo many popular writers for the stage were of this character 











‘Themselves they studied, as they felt, they writ; 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wilt; 

Vice always found a sympatketic friend, 

They pleased, their age, and did not aim to mend.” 


This is a fruitful subject, and much might be added embracing ac. 
knowledged facts with legitimate and obvious conclusions from 
them, which must suggest themselves to the humblest capacity, at 
all familiar with the true composition, and history of the stage, 
But the writer of this communication, notwithstanding he believes 
| the positions which have been taken can be fully sustained, withcut 

® resorting to authorities, has not been deterred by the fear of ita be- 
Oe ing termed a canto, from arraying ia defence of his doctrines. the 
i | Opinions of various eminent and learned men, who cannot jusily be 
“He classed with ignorant fanatics, as to those alarming abuses ©’ the 
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| uli . stage, which from the very nature of things, must continue, as ‘ong 
Has the stage shall exist, MELANCYHO®. 
oie ; 


AWN 
IN'LERESTING SKETCH OF THE LIFF 


of 
 f 
Dr. H. _ 
By J. R. W. 

(Continued from page 217. ] 
ve About this time the symptoms of his disease began to m'tizate- 
pa The tide of life which had been rapidly ebbing began tovise. His 
We yprother, a youth of seventeen, and an aged & faithful black sevvent 

‘) yerrived in Bedford from Kentucky. Thus a great addition was 
f nade to his earthly comforts. A gaod effect was also produced up- 
Be | ” the state of health by the society of his frieuds;forin the light 
nn ‘jof a friend he viewed the ancient servant Gloucester. But alas! 
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a nd the old servaut about Kentucky,his relations, his ‘associates. 
Y E rhe memory ef former associations for scenes awoke in his bosom. 
|) outhful feelings were reviewed. An anxiety to return to his 
) jriends and tothe world was exited. 1 attempted to talk—I did 
} jalk to him about the state of his spirtual concerns. He attendcd, 
| |) (put without much interest. The Bible was almost absudoned fer 


i 


}ipewspapers, The claims of Clinton and Medison were agaio 
fi me icersed,. The thesire was again introduced into the chamber of 
pijfeath. Sin and the world were daily regaining some of the 
sround which had been lately wrested from them. My heart suck 
“))jyithin me. I was ready to give over all for lost. For about ten 
| ))qlays things continued in this dey lorablestate. God, who alone cen 
‘ ty on his own work, interposed. Dr. ‘k— was attacked by 
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i his piety! It seemed to depart fromhim. Tle talked to his brother — 
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g sintent apzsmo lis colic. The pain # hich he experienced was 
ex cucmiiag. Li lasted two days. On tbe evening of the second 
most assovonas IT entered his room, be said, «Weil my 


AeA cab 


frivad, since this colic attacked me. [ have ofien thought that the 
Almighty treated me harshly. Lam you see extremely feeble. A 
yatmia! od toathsome consumption iad drank up my strength. L 
ain a wretcheu cresture. i oad cast myselfupon the mercy aad pro- 
recuon of God in the Saviour Yon and «my govd book” here tid 
taught me to hope that Heaven would receive those who threw them- 
selves upon his mercy. FE hoped he bad done it. ihen, after ell, 
to flict me with such excruciatnig pans. tearing to pleces my poor 
emsciated frame; [thought he was treating me harsdly. Bur this 
afternoon, L have been considering thet since mv brother came to 
Bedford, L have been so mach taken up about my friends, and the 
vopld, and have contracted such a fondaess for life, that Lhaye for. 
: my Ged. I have vot couvecsed with him as much as Pought. 

‘9 bring my attention to him and to iciigtiaa, he bas thus seat 
-oosonme’? IT may truly say, “this was Joyful mews to te.” 
sone other but the work of the Spirit of God assisting 


; pi: 

lim to egbt inprovemest of his effliction. Ithad not been sug- 

v iis by any Guman being. he langauge, indeed, which 

of the common road altogether: gor be had not 

| duis vacsburaty ef religion. His complaints may be com- 

paved ta Jousu’s saying, “ido wellte be angry, ever to death;” 
“Hath the Lord forgotten to be gracious? Are bis 


or to Lavid’s., 
mercies clean goner”’? Again, * Verily, to none effect have 1 washed 
my hands in ianocencys every morniog LT anew receive chastise- 
ment” ‘Phe improvement which T— made of bts sore affliction 
from the colic, was like that of David; “Verily, it hath been good 
for me that £ was afflicted, that L might be well instructed and learn 
thy laws. Sefore L was afilicted, L went astray, but cow 1 keep 
ty precepts.” “Phe ten days of the lauguishiag of grace and the 
reviving of corruption, may be compared to ike sojourning of Jaceb 
more thau fourteen yeersin the bouse of Laban, when he forgot to 
pay his vow which be made at Bethel; or to Solomon’s falling off 
for a season to idolatry through the inJuence of his heathen wives. 
fo reality, Di. T—, during the period of his short christian course 
here, exbibited an epitome of the various experiences which chris- 
tians usually pass through in along life. . 

He often speut hours in developing tome, with admirable can- 
dour, the sins of-his past fife. The theatre was the’ centre, the 
beginuing aud the ending of thase scenes of iniquity threagh which 
he passed in Philadelphia. iL cannot potinte my B se, ag with what 
he thought he should exhibit to me of his life. i‘hese scenes of 
abomination haunted the imgination of this dying man both when 
sleeping and waking. Grace, sovereign, omnipiient grace alone 
could root out those depraved habits. could vanquish those deadly 
feos. As an honest man L must declare, that from all impartial ob- 
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servations which L could make on this dyiug youth, Linferred, thas 
the most deadly habits of vice had been contracted about the theatre, * 
i do not, 1 hope, make these remarks from any uarrow prejudices, 

Few of my friends who do not frequent that amusement, regard jt 

with so much indulgence as ldo. Since capable of reflection upon 

those subjects, L have always been disposed to think, that undep 

proper restrictions, it might be a lawful amusement; as well as an 

enlightened one, and rendred au auxiliary to virtue and moral taste, 

as well as exterior refinement. But who, tbat bad witnessed the 

manner ir which it annoyed the spiritual peace of Dr. T— when 

eiuking into the grave, regard it in its preseat state in any other 

light than as hostile io religion and virtue? 

His heslth was now in sucha state that he could occasionly make 
excursions in the gig. Ln one of these, as L drove him past the bury. 
ing ground, he said, ‘Perhaps it would have been desirable that ] 
should have been already laidthere.” “Hut my dear friend, we 
must not be impatient. You must wait patiently till Ged send for 
you.” QQ yes, so I shall,;’ was his reply. 

On this occasion I could not be certain wether the expression of 
a wish to be laid in the grave proceeded from a wearisomeness of 
life, from pain and disapointment, or from a hope of a glorious in- 
mortality. 1 was upon the whole inclined to think that both con 
siderations might have united in creattnug a desire to be dismissed 
from the present life. His entire resiguation to the will of Heaven, 
as to the time when the grave should receive his body, was how- 

ever evidential of a gracious principle. (To be continued. j 

————— 

y ANECDOTE OF 4 PAWNEE CHIEF. 

: . From the National Intelligeucer. 
The following anecdote of a Pawnee half chief, (a son of Old 
Knife), now on a visit to this city, highly creditable to his courage, 
his generosity, and his humanity, is copied, with leave, fram 
Dr, Morse’s report, just presented to congress by the president. 
The facts in this anecdote, were taken by Dr.M. (by pemission) 
from a very interesting journal of captain Bell, of bis expedition 
with major Long to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, in 1820, and 
are sanctioned by major O’Fallon, Indian agsnt near the scene of 
the transaction here related, and who commands the Iadian del- 
egation now here. 

This chief, of fine size, figure, & countenance,is now about twenty 
five years old. At the age of twenty one, his heroic deeds had ac- 
quired for him in his nation, the rank of «the bravest of the braves.” 
‘ihe savage practice of torturing and burning to death their pris: 
Oners existed in this nation.t An unfortunate female, taken in the 
war of the Paduea nation, was destined to this horrid death. ‘I'he 
fatal hour had arrived; the tremb ling victim, far from her home aud 
her friends, was fastened to the stake; the whole tribe was asseui- 
Sled on the eurrounding plain, to witness the awful scene. Just 
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whet the funeral pile was to be kindled, and the whole muh: 

of spectators were on the tiptoe ol expectation, this young Ww» 
having unnoticed prepared two fleet horses, with the necessary 
yisions, sprang from his seat, rushed through the crowd, liberat 
the victim, seized ber in bis arms, placed heron one of the horses. 
mounted the other himself, & made the utmost speed t. ward the na 
jinn and friends of the captive. The multitude, dumb and nerve- 
less with amazement at the daring deed, made no effort to rescue 
their victim fiom her. deliverer. ‘They viewed it as the tmediate 
actof the Great Spirt, submitted to it without a murmur, and quietly 
retired to their village. ‘Ihe released captive was accompanied 
by her deliverer three days through the wilderess towards home. 
Hethen gave her the horse on which she rode, with the necessary 
provisions for the remainder of her journey, and they parted. On 
his return to the villages such was his popularity, no inquiry was 
made into bis conduct, ne censure was passed oa it. And since this 
fransaction, 16 human sacrifice has been offered in-this or any other 
ofthe Pawnee tribes, ‘Che practice is abandoned. Of what in- 


fluence is one bold actin a geod cause! 





+This custom does not exist in the surrounding tribes. 
Ses 
INQUISITION AT LISBON. 
CFXTRACH OF A LETIER) 
‘ Lisbon, Oct, 20, 1824 

“1 send you a description of the inquisition at this place, which 
{have been to visit. At the sitting of the cortes-on the 10th inst. 
seulor Figueras presented a letter from the keeper of the inquisition, 
stating, that on the building being opened for public inspection, the 
people had behaved in a very disorderly manner, breaking open 
doors and earrying away papers, &c, and that several persens had 
actually cried out that the building should be burned, whilst they 
held lighted candles in their hands, as ifabout to put their threats 
into execution; which he stated they would have done but 
for the interposition of the guards. ‘The keeper therefore 
prayed that measure should be taken to prevent the occurrence of 
such scenes. Senior Bastas said, that if any such disorders as has 
been described had occured, it was owing to the refusal ofthe keep. 
ers to shew the instruments of torture and the lower cells of the pri- 
son to the visitants. In his opinion these gentlemen, the keepers, 
cherished a religions respect for the tribunal, of which they spoke 
with apparent veneration. Az it was apprehended the people would 
setfire to the place, it would be better, to suspend lamps in various 
parts, and not allow the visitants to carry lights. Senior Fernando 
Thomas proposed that an inscription, of which the following isa 
translation, sheuld be fixed on every place occupied by the ins 


Quisition in Portugal 
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om eet ; 
Wiav eterual melcdiction fellow every Poriugue-e, who dye 

wot held forever ito eblhorrence an Invention se lnicraal.” 


6On the Sih of October, the inquisition at Lisbon was thrown 
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speu fer pubiic inspection, aad for the first four days the concource 
of people of all descripticas, that crowded to view it, Was 80 great, 
that the pressure at the eaterance renderd if an enterprize of some 
risk. The buiiding is a loag oblong, with a garden in the center: 
there are three floors, with vaulted passages, slong the sides of which 
are cells of diferent sizes. from 6 by 7 feet, to 8 oy Y feet Each 
cell has 2 doors—the inner ove ofiren, the outer of oak very strong, 
As there are ao windows in the cel's on the ground and middle floors, 
no light is edmitted whenthe doors are shut. The cells on the up. 
per fleorzere larger than the others, and eacb has an aperture like 
chimaey, through which the sky is visible, ‘These were appro. 
priated to the use of those who it was supposed might be liberated, 
In the roof of each cell (forthey are all vaulted) is a small apertare 
of about an inchia diamiter, and a private passige runs over eash 
range, 80 that the persons employed by the boly office could at any 
time observe the conduct of the prisoners unseen, and if iwo persons 
were eonfned ia one cell, hear their conversation, Chere are seats 
én these private passeges se contrived that a person sititag might 
inusyect two of the cells at the same time as by a turu of the herd 
ould fix his eye upon a hole over each cell at pleasnre—or hecon!d 
soar wuat was said in either ‘Phe person apointed to listen to the 
oarce of the prisoners wore cloth shoes—sso that their footsteps 
.d not be heard. Frequently a familliar of the hoiy office wae 
.t into the cell of a prisoner, asa person arrested, in order to entrap 
‘ae onfortunate inmate of this place into admissions that might after. 
wards be used against him. £saw in several of the cells human 
siutis and bones—most of them appeared to have lain there for 
many years, zs f broke some of them easily with my fingers—others 
were hard and fresh—in a number of the cells, the names of the un. 
oppy inmates were written on the walls—some had strokes, ap- 
parently morking the number of days or weeks th: victims of this 
horrid tvranny had been confiaed. On the wall of one cell L counted 
upwards of 500 of these markes. On the wall of another of the cells 
‘vas written; ‘Francisco Joze Carvalho, entered here the last day 
of March, 1899. and remained as many days as there is stro kes on 
‘the wall.” On the wall of another was written ‘John Laycock;’—the 
aime had beea covered with while wash, which bad scaled 
of 
There was a number of strokes under the name, and the figures 
(8 were easily made out, the others were obliterated. Some of the 
cells. which had not been used for several years, were looked uP, 
but the visitants soon broke them open. Human bones were fouad 
in many of these. In one was found part of a friar’s habit, with 
a waist girdle ef rove acd sume bones. The apertures like chimntes 
in some of the ceils were closed-—and Lhave been informed, that 
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1 deal yas a comaUD mode of paiting prispnais ty eatt: ty place thew 

. +) these apertures wince were t ee Walled up, a b, quick lime be- 
hrows {iez poured 0 from the top, 8 andes; eud'was a fo their sull rinse, 
Ource | The furniture 18 Very vld—t pe SRA ' in the a is are covered with 
Sreat — lerihers studded ath round with very Lange brass nats i send you 
some ia piece of leather wie one of (ese nalts faken rot one of tne best 
enters chairs. Phe large tables io tie walls had APawets Fort papers these ) 
shich ‘the visifants broke open, every one being desirous wt obtaiutag 
Bich | ene relics of the once tirribie inguisttion. In the c Us there were 
rono | jattrasses, Some of them old. others nearly’ bew-—Wuica proves 
loore, _ that the inquisition was ne busbear ap to a very recent Gale.  ie- 
2 up. “aides the three Hoors 1 bich L have descridcd, there Ave a uuinber of 
ike 9 | cells under ground, which have not yet been opened. ' These it “is 
Pra. anpposec comtans che apparatus for inflicting the tortures, &c. | 
ated, understood that these will be shortly thrown open to the pri’ . 
ture | when they 2 re, f shall not fail to Visit them, and shall se 
Cand Jeccriptien. ~4 at spot on which the inquisition stand 
fany | & with houses i L799, when the great earthquake: o 3 
a wich they were laid in ruins—so that the present buileimg : 
eate | nel oeen ereeted more than 60 years; and all the vic:ims thet wee © 
ight ‘inmelated in it, mast have been sacrificed witht that period” 
ier d GOS 
wid Domestic sianusactares. 
ees Asulject more Important. if possible, than all the preceding. 
eps | Juni \ ery properly reckors 1. Mens sien: and fruits of a wise 
wag | dduudisredien, Chat a people be ‘prosperous ID there industry;” and. 
rap Mo crscy thinks the protection of isbor the chief object of gov’ 
er. ements as all secial good arise from its advantages, all’ evil from: 
nan | «is loss. We pay to England an annual tribute of nearly $1.800,- 
for 000. the average interest on thirty millions ef stocks held by her 
ers subjects to our funds. ‘fbis exheusting taxation Is greatly eg- 
ip, {| Stavated by an unfaverable balance of trade. Yet facts and misery 
ip: the most capable seem not to have awakened the reasoning faculty 
nis of some of eur legislators, for five or six years past. Notwithstand- 
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ing the essays of Carey. and the reports and arguments, of Baid- 
wio, &c.—all irrefutable; notwithstanding the floed of crimes, 
welled by non-employment and poverty; notwithstanding the e#ux- 
liary ticht of a hundred disinterested pens; notwithstanding the rate 
of exchange (sometimes 1% percent above par.) many are still 
iraid of keeping at home the profits of fabricating our ows raw 
Materials, snd prefer paying a perpetual premium to foreign in- 
dustry, They fancy thata peeple dispersed over an area. ex- 
ceding 2.400.000 square miles can subsist without domestic man- 
ufactuies ! We possess our Meodys & Whitneys, besides numbers 
tifted with the brightest mechanical geniuses, and (except for 
alittle boasting now ard then) scem perfectly unuconscicus of their 
Worth, ‘This is a subject on which we Lope fo cesta little light. 
It ought to receive as much cursideravion as all the politicad ethe- 
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NO 
mw ed 
ail ' /. See 
viiss iu the world. A remedy, we bope,is near. The distress 
the Country; the president’s message and report of the secretary , 
tue treasury, and the intelligence of congress, are pledges for ‘pat 
tcl relief, if po more. Manufacturing industry 1s as necessary if 
sUstain general prosperity, as are air and food to support anny 
being.” Natioual Observe, 
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Mt. Pleasant. Ohio......Seventh Day, 2d month, 16. 
ANECDOTE. 


Avery pretty little anecdote was related tome a few da 
dy a merchant who was a party in the tragsaction. 

A Jew who was an Koglishman, being in Cincinoati, determing 
to purchase himselfa coat ef the finest imported cloth iu the plac. 
and lest his own judgment might be deceived, he took with bin ; 
Londoa Tailor. After a thoreugh search, they called on my jp. 
formant, who, by the by, hada parcel of Steubenville cloths. }h 
accordingly laid dewn a piece of supertiae, Steubenville blue: an) 
also some of inferior quality from the same factory. Oa taking 


Y el 


6, 


hold of the superfine, the Tailor turning to his countryman, obsery. | 


ed. “tiis is best London Superfine—the others are West of Fug. 
fund cloths.” A coat was immediately cut off, and the two Ene. 
lishmea departed, highly pleased with the excellent fabrics of ther 
country’s Manufacture; when ifthey had known ithad been Stow 
benville cloth, they probably would not uave conde scended te toach 
it.—»s iid. Philanthropist. 


SHEEP. 

Itis now perhaps one of the most critical periods of the whole 
year, as relates to the managementof Sheep: Mismanagement ot 
negiect for a few weeks just now, will make a large drawback from 
the profits of a flock, which a whole year will be necessary tc repuit. 


And yet the management necessary is perfectiy simple. Attention | 


isthe principal thing. Wa. R. Dickerson’s shepherd, visits his 
flock at this season, four or five times each night. If the lambs 


are weak and unable te bear the cold—he places the ewe and | 
If the lamb is unable to stand to suck, 
if the ewe disuwns it,be confines them ins 
measure, together 
with holdiag the ewe for the lamb to suck, will, in afew days 


lam! ig @ warmer situation. 
he raises it to the teat. 
small place, as dark as hecan makeit. his 
zucceed. 


Hay and sheaf oats alteraately night and morning. is good food 
The racks should be cleaned out every morning. 


browse upon it aud leave but little ifany. 


Boiled oatsis an excellent feed fer nursing eyes. One pint of 
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YS ago. 


and the remaios 
of the oats or hay spread inthe yard, where the sheep will agai 
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The Piitanthve pist. ea7 

wie: i 

“Trin the rxw state, boiled till the grain splits, anil given in ti 

rough together with the water in which they are boiled is eufficien: 

Hor a shee? at one feed. Brau might be mixed with the boild oats 
Ho advantages diminishing, however, the quantity of the grain. 

Oil cake ts suid to be an excellent feed for ewes that give suck. 

Bat of this L have noexperience. Being arich food the quantity 

i given should be small. | 
' Sheep drink jittle or no water in the summer season, but in win. 
ter they cannet do without drinking 

6. Rye fields make excellent winter pasture for sheep, especially 

hose that have jambs And turnips are advantageous feed. 


d One further remark now itis thought of, though it is not now the 
AVS apo) ; ‘al , eRe &. on ° 

*° gygon to be useful. Hains are subject to be infested in summer, 
term; | by worms about the roots of their horns, whichif neglected migh® 
he Ri endanger the life of the animal. ‘These worms are effectually 

piace guarded against by rubbing the parts with spirits of turpentine. 
1 him ,} * 7 ORD 
Fihilaathropist. 











Mig In. woke 
1s. He mh Tee 
le: an! DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


taking Lave often assevted the opinion that we possess peculiar facili 
obser. | dies for becoming a manufacturing people on an extensive scale. We 
Fug. | not only possess (he natural advaplages which pat Mo within cor 
By | power, but we are powerfully urged by necessity. Ours musi be 

et! fourishing mapufacturiag country—or we must become poor, ¢ 

Ste | what ele we will. ‘There is so large a population, so much enter 
) loach | prise, talent, and L might add, substential wealth, or what is easily 
convertible into it, that we shall bardly remain long ia our present 
inactive state. 

Our legislature is wisely entering into schemes for giving ue the 
whole advantage ofinland navigation. Our manufactories are acyuining 
‘ni Of | pemaneacy and deserved high reputation. Qdar farmers are not 
¢ from | only rapidly enlarging their flocks, but improving their breed of 
pat) sheep. And this is done apon substantial and rational grovuds— 
ulioh | Without exciting a rage of speculation. 














his It iswithin the observation of the present race (uat mines of wealth 

ams | were opened in different sections of the Limited States, 

S| Geeccegcanieepise 

» In’ 7 ii ‘ —" wee - er 
In the southern states they bad long cultivated cotton as a crop 


ethet | of medium value. It offered no prospeet of wealth. ‘Hliere was 
dayi! too much labor to bring it to the manufactused state to miake it pro. 

litable aS a crop. it required much labor in cultivating the pient, 
food The cotton was tedious to gather from the | pods—it Wis then a 
jails | ‘miserable business to pick out the seeds With the tugers-——mauy a 
guia Poor little fe!low has nodded over his task of cotton, io be picked, 
i and wished some spark would happily — any Compusible 
: pile, and relieve him ef the wearisome (asx. When picked with 
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How the scens bas become changed ! 
ed.by Which. with the attention of on - boy,seme hundreds of Ihs. 
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carded by the Dood, and spun on the lane os 
four ounces for a day’s work. *) far as 





Tac saw Gin was iny, tt 
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» e«etton contd be seperate dirom tie seeds io a day:machine ¢ rds wy 
coLsteneced, by Which it was rapidly converted tuto or 


successive expertments and inp OVE Meng 

Wfectioa t sat would even have bee; 
cical inventions. ar. 
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¥ vet 2 _ Liat seclyon of the i oy ed States Ww hich RY aUape. i 
tt ; re oof (O.LOU. 
avd tn the ‘gelation to cotton. AY pro. 
b. bly. smother articles. But we possess 
welvant: suose of the south, They raised the 
e.ty ma ve the raw material and mau/actore it al. 
« Ube: Loud climate adopted to cne great articig 
h give oat to machinery \V e possess an equal fa. 
ihity Sow -ytictes—— >> ool and #iax. 

ej. terme. “heat bore war prices, we employed ourselves 
ov sd.ing wheal, ceiling far cash and riving that cash for the ligt 
me oeufacton «of Fa rope articles nde to ge ll. not to wear. 

Ratwe hve earned ta the school of experience, that we must 
acopopare cluralde fabries, and these more easy obtalved than those 
we ob iothrongeh the bands of the patter We have learned 
bat ourewn cweeol willafford us the best warmth--And we now 

cho more broad cloth in the state 0 9, than all cur grain, 
sent to a foretgn market would pas fer, if we bad to import 

i. Weshatl boteiep avihts. We stiailbe able to export such 

quontiies of this essential erticte, 2s will very sensi ibly make us 
fT the balance of trade vibrattug and indicat ‘ing weight in the 
ecole that has so long kicked the beom, Concluding that the far. | 
mers have b pretty Gas awakened to the acvantages— | 

importyace of makivg tive wooled sheep an object. Lb have for — 
sume ime leff ‘hem to nurse their ewes and jambs, not doubting 
thatas they wl so soon begin to veatiae the advantages to be de- 
rived from this policy, it mey safely be deft to their own discre- 
ten. 

Onhy one wore before we leave the sheep——Don’t let the lambs 
Gie this cold Werkiici. 

We cannot raise cotioe—but we cin raise FLAX & HEMP, 
Taabtindance. We have be teld (gata simple machine has beet 
ievented in New York. by woich, witha small moving power,a ton 
of lax may be cleaned aday and by a — which saves the 
fediousand haaacdods process of rotting, and produces the mate- 
rial far linen ofa very superior qaality—What aa acquisition 
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Mation does not appear to be very positive. 
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We Pi iawtiropisé 
; onenttitl...- 
suizens cunsull tuclr own interest and the sutersst of bie state 
far as to introduce this machine? ‘There can he very little doubt uf 
his. if ike machine is such an one as it is represented, there 
would be no tisk in making the experiment ata fair price, 

Farmers would also be safe to prepare for larger crops of flux: 
‘his year han hevetofore,—- os " 

Let them ence get iu the way of raising darge quantities of flax, 
which can easily be converted into fire iinnen, and we shall soon 
see the effects of female industry and ingeuuily. 

In no couniry perbaps have wives aud daugnters done more te 
deserve the chararter of zxdustrious, than in the Western country 
They have eacouatered hardships here, which in the old setiic- 
ments especily in the slave states would be Geemed insupportavie 
but these rugged days are over und they may now retire to l:bors 
more congenial tothe delicacy of the sex. And new if they have 
an opportunity to direct their tidustry and enterprise to sult. ble 
and profitable objects—those very hands that have helped to sui 
due the forest, will yet furnished the linens &c, fer these who are 
nursed iu the lap of ease. Waite 
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The Pwo KBarmers. 

‘Two Karmers,who were neighbors, had their craps ofearly pens 
killed by the frost. One ofthem came tocondole with the othe 
on their misfortune. Ab! cried be, bow unfartuasate we have beer, 
neighbor! Do you know [ tave done nothin 
Sut bless me! you seem to have a five heal} my jr 
uow. Whatarethese? ‘These, cried the other, (why these am 
what sowed immediately after my loss. ——What, coming up at- 
ready? cried the fretter. Yes, while you were fretting. Pstessvor: 
ing! What, and don’t you fret when you bave a loss? Fes, ber 


% 


Jalways put it of until EP bave repaired the mischiefh.—‘by thes 


cr 
“) 
IV Crep COGS UN 


hint fret CVer Sine. 


* 


you have noneed to fret atall. ‘Hrue,rephed the jindustvions 


dener, and that’s the very reason; indeed it ts very pieasant teh 

no longer reason to thing ef misfortunes; and itis astouishiosg | 

much might be repaired by a little alacraty and caergy. ' 
CONYVLAGRATION., 

The eastern papers contain the malancholy account, thet the oO) 
phan’s Asylum in Philadelphia has been lately destroyed hy five. 
The fire was communicated to the building in the might, white 
those who occupied it were asleep, and progressed very conside 
bly before it was discovered. “Phe matron and seme of the 
dren were finally awaked by the smoke. livery exer! 
made by those who were drawn to the spot, fo snatch tle ¢! 
from the flames. but when the fire Was over, 25 ofthe children 9 e. 
Missin, epder course supposed to have been -boept, Sai 
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ty tbat the most of them bad been feues!, bat tiis | infor- 
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Forgivness of Lnjuries. 
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Abu Hanifah, a celabrated Doctor among the orthodox mussel]. 
men, having causelessly received a malicious and violent blow On 
the free. spoke thas to him who stuck him: *1 could retura you in. 
jury for the injury you have done me; but Twill not. 1 could goo, 
inform against you to the Khatif, but I will not be an informer, I 
could in my prayers nddress to God, represent the Outrage dong 
me; but E will forbear that. In fine, I could at the day of judge. 

ment desire God to revenge it; butfar be it from me—nay, shoyiq 
that terrible day arrive ut this momeut, and could my intercession 
prevail, would not desire tofen‘er paradise without you!” How aes 
ble an instance of a calm, serene, aod fergiving mind! —How hap. 
py would it be for all Christians, were there ulure frequent PX. 
ercises of this grace of furgivness, like this wise and virtuous 
Mahometan: and more especiaily like Him, who upon the cross, 
prayed. ‘Mather forgive them, for they know sot what they de!” 
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Take Notice. 


S the subscrfbher is now closing his business in this place, he 

A respectfully solicits those who are indebted to him to pay 

‘he same:—and tenders his thauks to all these who have = f«vored 

him with their custom. JOHN DUDLEY. 
Mt. Pleasant, 2d mo. 16.—-—n13:3. 


aii. 


A valtaable tract ef Land fer sale. 


Will he offered for sale on the first Monday of March next 
at the hoase of the Widow Poilock near Muutpleasant, that beaa- 
tifal Tract of Land, containing 200 acres, the property of Robert 
Pollock, deed. and on vkich the s1id Widow now lives. There 
are between 80 and 90 acres cleared, and under good fence; a large 
young orchard, beginning to besr; a good large double barn, shia- 
gled; a good cabin,with stoue chimney. It is thought unnecessary 
to describe this trict of land farther, as it is second to none in Jef- 
ferson county. The sale to begin at 12 0’clock on said day, where 
due attendance will be given, and terms of sale made known by 

JOHN HY MM Soo 
ADAM DUNLAP, 
10nt6 








January 7th, 1822. 
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Job Printing, 


Neatly and Expeditionsly Executed at the Philasthropist office: 
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